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For Friends’ Review. 
ORIGIN OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Having met with a work published not long 
since, entitled “The Rise and Progress of 
Sunday-schools,” I have thought some extracts 
would be interesting to the readers of Friends’ 
Review, and may encourage many who are 
now engaged, under feelings of weakness and 
with much self-denial, in the good work of im- 
parting Scriptural instruction to the rising 
generation. Of Robert Raikes, who was one 
of the earliest concerned in establishing First- 
day schools, the author says, “his first thorough 
conviction of sin, and his first approach to the 
cross of Christ for mercy, were the result of 
reading the 53d chapter of Isaiah to a little 
girl, one of his own Sunday scholars. This 
accurate description of the sufferings of the 
Saviour, written seven hundred years before it 
occurred, is so striking that when read and 
compared with the same account in the 
Gospels, the cause for astonishment is not that 
Robert Raikes was converted by it, but that 
thousands remain unconverted, after having 
read it.” ” * ° 

A young Cornish miner, Richard Rodda, 
was converted in early life under the preaching 
of some of Wesley’s “helpers,” and was not long 
after impressed for the British navy. A good 
Quaker passing, was moved with sympathy at 
his innocent appearance, and by his kind in- 
tervention the boy was rescued from the temp- 
tations of a sailor's life. While yet a miner, he 
was accustomed to lay down his tools in the 


depths of the earth, and indulge in secret: 


prayer. Once his life was saved by one of 
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these simple acts of devotion. He had knelt 
but about two minutes, when the earth gave 
way above him; a large stone fell before him 
and reached above his head; another fell at 
his right hand, and a third on his left, éach 
like the first, being higher than himself; a 
fourth fell upon these about four inches above 
him, and sheltered him. Had he been in any 
other posture than that of his devotions, he 
would, he says, ‘‘ have been crushed to pieces.” 
Not long after this, he gave himself up entirely 
to réligious labors, and became a Methodist 
minister. He would often preach in the open 
air, the only notice being the announcement of 
a text, or the singing of a hymn. He was 
often assailed by mobs, pelted with dirt, and 
besmeared with mud. Among such scenes, he 
would often draw tears from the eyes of those 
who came to disturb him. He labored forty- 
five years. Such was the man to whom John 
Wesley, in writing him from London, uses the 
following language :— 
June 17th, 1787. 

‘‘My dear brother: I am glad you’ have 
taken in hand that blessed work of setting up 
Sunday-schools in Chester. It seems these 
will be one great means of reviving religion 
throughout the nation. I wonder Satan has 
not sent out some able champion against 
them.” 

The schools alluded to had been organized 
by Mr. Rodda in 1786, and at the time he 
received this note, he had nearly 700 children 
under regular masters. In Wesley’s private 
Journal, J uly, 1784, hesays: “I find these schools 
spring up wherever I go; perhaps God may 
have a deeper end therein than men are aware 
of. Who knows but some of these schools 
may be nurseries for Christians?” This 
prophecy found striking fulfilment, as we shall 
show. 

Robert Raikes’ philanthropy was universal 
—he was a constant visitor in the prisons at 
Gloucester, and took an especial interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the convicts. On one oc- 
casion, when the judges were dining with him, 
he took the opportunity of bringing up the case 
of a felon, who had been condemned to death 
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the law must take its course. 


R. BR. said, “ That quite satisfies me.” 
in the course of a few years he was re- 


School of his own at Botany Bay ! 
Only contemplate! The laws of a Christian 


sheep to save himself and family from starving, 
and at the same time permitting MAN-stcalers to 
assist in making the laws—which was literally 
true of England and America at that time. * 
The following incident narrated by Robert 
Raikes will give an idea of the esteem in 
which he was held by those who received the 
benefit of his instructions, and at the same time 
illustrate the fact that wicked parents may 
be reclaimed through the agency of their 
children, when it could not be done in any 
other way. Hesays: ‘ One day as I was going 
to church, I overtook a soldier just entering the 
church door ; this was on a week day. As I 
passed him I said it gave me pleasure to see 
that he was going toa placeof worship. ‘Ah 
sir,’ said he, ‘I may thank you for that.’ ‘ Me!’ 
said I, ‘ why I don’t know that I ever saw you 
before.’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ when I was a little 
boy I was indebted to you for my first instruc- 
tion in my duty. I used to meet you at the 
morning service in this cathedral, and was one 
of your Sunday scholars. My father, when he 
left this city, took me into Berkshire, and put 
me apprentice to ashoemaker. I used often to 
think of you. At length I went to London, and 
was there drawn as a militia-man in the West- 
minster militia. I came to Gloucester last nizht 


coming this morning to the old spot, and in 
hopes of once more seeing you.’ He then told 
me his name, and brought himself to my recol- 
lection by a curious circumstance which hap 
pened while he was at school. His father was 
a journeyman currier, a most vile and profligate 
man. After the boy had been some time at 
school, he came one day and told me that his 
father was wonderfully changed, and that he 
had left off going to the ale-house on Sunday 
It happened soon after that I met the man in 
the street, and said to him, ‘my friend, it gives 





that morning for sheep-stealing, and earnestly 
entreated that the man’s life should be spared. 
The judge at first refused to listen, on the 
ground that he was an old offender, and that 
R. R. replied, 
he knew the man had been a very wicked fel- 
low, but now he believed him to be a most sin- 
cere penitent. The judge then replied, “ Well, 
Mr. Raikes, I am sure we are much indebted 
to you for the pains you have taken with poor 
crimivals, and I will grant the request you so 
much desire, and give. you the man—but he 
must be transported for life to Botany Bay.” 
The 
sheep-stealer was accordingly sent to Botany 
Bay, where his conduct was so exemplary that 









leased from all future punishment and confine- 
ment in the colonies, and established a Sunday 


nation putting a man to death for stealing a 


filled the town upon this occasion. 





with a deserter, and took the opportunity of 
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me great pleasure to hear that you have left 

off going to the ale-house on the Sunday—your | 
boy tells me that you now stay at home and 

never get tipsy.’ ‘Sir,’ said he,‘I may thank 

you for it.’ ‘ Nay,’ said I, ‘ that is impossible 
—I do not recollect that I ever spoke to you 

before.’ ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘ but the good in- 

structions you give my boy, he brings home to 

me—and it is that, sir, which has induced me 

to reform my life.’ ” 

When R. Raikes commenced the effort to 
establish Sabbath Schools, at a most important 
juncture the word “TRY” was so powerfully 
impressed upon his mind as to cause him to go 
forward without delay. He was afterwards 
heard to say—* I can never pass the spot where 
the word TRY came so powerfully into my mind, 
without lifting my hands and heart to heaven, 
in gratitude to God for having put such a 
thought into my heart.” 

Robert Raikes, in the following letter de- 
scribes the means taken to divert the minds of 
the people from the manner in which they had 
usually spent the Sabbath nearest Michzelmas 
Day; a Roman Catholic festival that had been 
observed in the parish of Painswick for many 
years. 

Gloucester, Oct. 7th, 1786. 

‘* GENTLEMEN: The parish of Painswickex- 
hibited on Sunday, a specimen of the reform 
which the establishment of Sunday-schools is 
likely to introduce. An annual festival has 
from time immemorial been held on that day— 
a festival that would have disgraced the most 
heathenish nations. Drunkenness, and every 
species of clamor, riot and disorder, formerly 
It appeared 
to Mr. Webb and myself that an attempt to 
divert the attention of the vulgar from their 
former brutal prostitution of the Lord’s day, by 
exhibiting to their view a striking picture of the 


superior enjoyment to be derived from quiet- 


ness, good order, and the exercise of that be- 
nevolence which Christianity peculiarly ree- 
ommends, was an experinent worth hazarding. 
We thought it could do no mischief—it would 
not increase the evil. It was immediately de- 
termined to invite the gentlemen and people of 
the adjacent pari-hes to view the children of 
the Suoday-schools—to mark their improve- 
ment in cleanliness and behaviour, and to ob- 
serve the practicability of reducing to a quiet 
and peaceable demeanor, the neglected part of 
the community. 

On the Sunday afternoon the town was filled 
with the usual crowds who attend the feasts, 
but instead of repairing to the ale-houses, as 
heretofore, they all hastened to the church, 
which was filled in such a manner as I never 
remember to have seen any church in this 
country before. The galleries and aisles were 
filled like a play-house. Drawn up in rank 
around the church-yard appeared the children 
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belonging to the different schools, to the num- 
ber of 331. Young people, lately more ne- 
glected than the cattle in the field,—ignorant, 
profane, filthy, clamorous, impatient of every 
restraint,—were here seen cleanly, quiet, ob- 
servant of order, submissive, courteous in be- 
haviour, and in conversation free from that 
vileness which marks our wretched vulgar. 
After the public service, a collection was made 
at the doors of the church. I considered that 
as the bulk of the congregation were husband- 
men, if the collection amounted to £25 it might 
be deemed a good one.. My astonishment was 
great indeed when I found the sum was not less 
than £57. This may be accounted for from 
the security which the establishment of Sunday- 
schools has given to the property of every in- 
dividual in the neighborhood. The farmers, 
&c., declare that they and their families can 
now leave their homes, gardens, &c., and fre- 
quent the public worship without danger of de- 
predation ; formerly they were under the ne- 
cessity of leaving their servants, or staying at 
home themselves as a guard. 

It is not then to be wondered at that a spirit 
of liberality was excited on this occasiun. A 
carpenter put a guinea into the plate, and af- 
terwards brought four more, saying, ‘it was 
my fixed design to devote the sum that I re- 
ceived for a certain job of work, to the support 
of Sunday-schools. I received five guineas— 
one only I put in the plate—it did not become 
me to put more—it would have looked like os- 
tentation ; but here are the other four.’ 

Another instance of this spirit occurred in a 
man upwards of eighty. ‘Oh that I should live,’ 
said he, ‘to see this day, when poor children 
are thus befriended and taught the road to 
peace and comfort here, and happiness and 
heaven hereafter.’ The old man gave a guinea, 
and said he would leave another in the hands 
of a friend, if he should die before the next 
anniversary. 

In the meantime the town was remarkably 
free from those pastimes which used to disgrace 
it ; wrestling, quarrelling, fighting, were totally 
banished ; all was peace and tranquillity. ‘‘Not- 
withstanding all these happy results, there were 
opposers. No really benevolent object was ever 
carried forward without opposition, and so it 
would be unreasonable to expect this to be an 
exception. There are always men to oppose 
every good work. They seem to be necessary 


to stimulate others to the faithful discharge of 


duty. A writer in the Pro. Dis. Magazine ob. 
jected to the schools, because he thought the 
clergy should first teach the parents, and devise 
means for bettering their condition, that they 
might be able to educate their own children ; 
we suppose in the mean time leaving them to 
grow up in ignorance. He states that he and his 
friendsare very conscientious io their opposition, 
because they believe it to be a desecration 
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of the Sabbath, and closes with what he sup- 
poses an unanswerable argument. 
“ How can it be expected the Divine Being 
will sanction the violation of his own laws? or 
give a blessing to an institution which appears 
to be contrary to his revealed will?” A writer 
quoting from the letter, thinks it should be 


He says :-— 


placed among the curiosities of Sabbath-school 
literature. 

After the death of Raikes, these schools 
became (strange to say) extinct in Glou- 
eester; but six pious young men, who had 
realized their value, united, and resolved, by 
the aid of their Master, to revive the work in 
its birth-place. They applied to their pastor 
for his approval an@ co-vperation. His reply 
was—‘ No, the children will make too much 
noise.” They then applied to the officers of 
the church ; their answer was—* No; the chil- 
dren will soil the place, so that we cannot let 
you have it.” They then appealed to the lay 
members of the church, but without the least 
encouragement; their objection being more 
than both the others; they said—“No, you 
will find no children, no teachers, and no money 
to pay expenses.” 

But these young men were possessed of too 
much of the revival spirit thus to be foiled. 
They met around a post, at the corner of a lane, 
within 20 yards of the spot where Bishop 
Hooper was burned alive 250 years before, aud 
there, taking each other by the hand, they sol- 
emnly resolved that come what would, Sunday 
schools should be established in the city of 
Gloucester. 

The introduction of these schools gave a new 
impetus to mental improvement, causing a de- 
mand for the Seriptures. It is said that, in the 
year 1802, as a clergyman was walking through 
the streets of Bala, he met a little girl who at- 
tended his ministry, and as he always had a 
word for chiidren, he inquired if she could re- 
peat the text, from which he had preached on 
the previous day. She not answering promptly, 
he repeated the inquiry. At length she 
answered, ‘The weather has been so bad, that 
I could uot get out to read the Bible.” Upon 
further questioning her, he found the reason 
why she could not repeat the text was, there 
was no copy of the Scriptures to which she 
could gain access, either at her own home or 
amongst her friends near, and she was accus- 
tomed to walk seven miles over the hills eve 
week to where she could obtain a Welsh Bible, 
for the purpose of reading the chapter from 
which the minister took his text. It was the 
practice among the peasants, for a number of 
families to unite in parchasing a Bible, and 
then circulate it among themselves as they 
might previously agree. An incident is related 
of twelve of these Welsh peasants subscribing 
together to purchase a copy ;—“‘ Each family was 
to keep it a month, and then pass it forward. 
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On its arrival among them, an old man who had 


He made no parade of his devotional feelings 


been the last subscriber, finding his name at/ and duties; he was free from everything like 


the end of the list, wept bitterly, saying ‘ Alas! 
it will be twelve months before it comes to me, 
and I dare say, I shall be gone before that time 
into another world. ”” 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 564.) 

In person Joseph Sturge was somewhat be- 
low the middle size, a square and strongly-built 
figure, capable of great labor and fatigue. In 
walking he had a kind of swing from side to 
side, which those who knew him will at once 
recognize as vividly associated with their image 
of the man, and which gave an air of good- 
humored carelessness to his gait. His hair, 
originally dark, bad become grey, and in some 
parts nearly white, with advancing age. His 
complexion was fresh and ruddy. His coun- 
tenance was singularly expressive of the min- 
gled firmness and gentleness for which his 
character was distinguished. It was observed 
by many that he had something of Napoleon’s 
brow and forehead, broad rather than high. 
His eyebrows were remarkably large and bushy, 
underneath which, however, there beamed a 
benignant grey eye that wonderfully softened 
their austerity. There were times, indeed, 
when, as his eyes were cast down under those 
overshadowing eyebrows, and his lips com- 
pressed in the act of writing or other exercise 
of deep thought, his face assumed an aspect of 
severity amounting almost to sternness, which 
revealed to the observer a glimpse of that 
strength of will which gave so much force to 


eant or affectation; but I have a most vivid 
recollection of seasons when the solemnity of 
silent prayer was upon his countenance as he 
sought, oftener than the morning, for strength 
and wisdom to do in the right way the work 
which he believed his Divine Master required 
at his hands.’ 

It was his habit to rise early, and invariably 
to devote the first hours of the day to reading 
of the Scriptures, meditation, and prayer. 

‘In the retrospect of his life,’ says his near- 
est earthly companion, ‘I think no one practice 
remains more instructively before me than this 
habit by which he ensured moments of thought- 
fulness before thé day’s press came on; and, 
considering what the day’s press sometimes 
was to him, we cannot over-estimate the value 
of this life-long practice of taking the early fresh- 
ness of each returning portion of the pilgrim- 
age of life for looking to Him who is the 
source of all grace.’ Very beautifully does 
Dr. Trench compare this to the act of water- 
ing a garden ‘before the morn is hotly up,’ 
which prevents all its green beauty from being 
wholly scorched by.the sun, ‘till evening and 
the evening dews return.’ 


‘A blessing such as this our hearts might reap, 
The freshness of the garden they might share 
Through the long day, and heavenly freshness keep, 
If, knowing how the day and the day’s glare 

Must beat upon them, we would largely steep 
And water them betimes with dews of prayer.’ 


Thus was he engaged just before the pale 
messenger found him on the last morning of 


his character. But speak to him, and straight-| his life. On the table of the closet to which 
way his eyes, lips, and brow are lighted up he'had retired, as we have already described, 
with one of the sweetest smiles that ever irrad-| his Bible was found open at the sixth chapter 
iated a human countenance, and which, when! of the Hebrews. So that, probably, the last 
contrasted with his previous mood, might re-| words on which his eye ever rested were these 
mind one of a sudden burst of sunshine break-| glorious ones: ‘ Wherein God, willing more 
ing over the face of a mountain tarn. abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise 

The foundation of Mr. Sturge’s character the immutability of His counsel, confirmed it 
must be sought in deep and devout religious by an oath: that by two immutable things, in 
earnestness. — He was not aman to make any! which it was impossible for God to lie, we 
display of his religious emotions. But those ' might have a strong consolation, who have fled 
who were admitted into his intimacy were at no for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set bc fore 
loss to discover whence he derived strength for us ; which hope we have as an anchor of the 
his long and strenuous labours in the service of soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
mankind. It was because he held habitual into that within the veil; whither the forerun- 
communion with the eternal Fountain of life ner is for us entered, even Jesus, made an high 
and power, that his own soul was replenished priest fur ever, after the order of Melchisedec. 
with a divine might which enabled him to; It has been said that there was nothing 
stand unmoved amid the flowing and ebbing ostentatious in Mr. Sturge’s religion. We 
tide of circumstance and opiniou. Mr Whit- must, however, add, on the other hand, that he 
tier, who accompanied him during his Ameri-| was as far as possible from being ashamed of 
can journey, remarks in a letter now before us, | his religion. The biographer had an opportu- 
‘The great idea of duty seemed always with him.! nity, on more than one oceasion, of witnessing 





He used to remind me often of that line of. 
Milton’s, which describes his habit of life and 
labor, 

“ As ever in the great Task-master’s eye.” 


jrather striking illustrations of this. 


It was 
our friend’s custom to assemble his family be- 
fore breakfast to read to them a portion of 
Scripture, to be followed, after the manner of 
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the Society of Friends, by a solemn pause for 
silent meditation and prayer. There was noth- 
ing in this simple form that could offend any- 
one’s conscience. Nor was it ever omitted, 
whoever might be present. After the Peace 
Congress in Paris in 1849, several distinguished 
French gentleman came over to England to 
give the friends of peace in this country an 
opportunity of reciprocating towards them the 
kind and cordial welcome with which they had 
been greeted in France. Among these visitors 
were M. Horace Say, M. Frederic Bastiat, M. 
Joseph Garnier, and others. They attended 
large public meetings called to receive them, 
in London, Birmingham, and Manchester. At 
Birmingham they were Mr. Sturge’s guests. 
The biographer was there also, and knowing 
the habit of the household, he remembers 
wondering a little how their host would act in 
the presence of these foreign gentlemen. 
Many would probably have sought some excuse 
for omitting the customary form of domestic 
worship on that day. But it made no differ- 
ence whatever with Joseph Sturge. At the 
appointed hour all the members of the family 
came in, and he sat down quietly in his usual 
place, and opening the Bible, simply remarked, 
‘It is our custom to read a chapter from the 
Bible every morning, which I hope will not be 
disagreeable to our friends.’ It was read ac- 
cordingly, and was followed by the wonted 
pause for prayer. We observed that the 
strangers, far from being offended, were touched 
almost to tears by the simplicity and solemnity 
of the act. 

On another occasion, when the Association 
for Social Science met at Birmingham, Mr. 
Sturge invited many of the leading members 
of that body, including Lord Brougham, Sir 
John Pakington, &c., to breakfast at his house. 
There were between forty and fifty persons 
present. Again, precisely the same thing oc 
curred. Before beginning the morning meal, 
Mr. Sturge read to his learned and illustrious 
guests, with his usual simple earnestness of man- 
ner, one of his favorite chapters, 1 Cor. xiii., 
containing the apostle’s memorable eulogy of 
charity, and then bending his head down, be- 
came for a few minutes evidently absorbed in 
silent prayer. 

Joseph Sturge had a very deep sense of the 
responsibility of life. Life was regarded by 
him as a stewardship, his time, his talents, his 
influence, his wealth, as trusts received from 
above to be used for the honor of Ged and the 
good of his fellow-men. Hence the almost 
trembling apprehension with which he watched 
the growth of worldly prosperity with himself 
and his friends, lest the dove of riches gaining 
upon them with the increase of riches, he and 
they should fail to make the right use of the 
gift committed to them by the Master. His 
letters abound with allusions to this point. ‘I 


wish,’ he says in writing to a friend, ‘to be 
thy companion in realizing the danger of riches 
as represented by our Saviour—a danger which, 
I believe, increases with our years, while at 
the same time we may become more uncon- 
scious of the folly of embracing more closely 
our wealth as the time we can retain it les- 
sens. May thou and I, my dear friend, 
through Divine grace, be protected from this 
great snare, and though entrusted with only 
this least of all talents, so use it that through 
a Saviour’s love we may be admitted into His 
kingdom.’ He endeavored rigidly to act on 
these principles himself. He did not wait 
until riches increased before he began to give 
a portion of his substance to the service of God 
and man. ‘Joseph Sturge,’ said Mr. Samuel 
Bowly to a select circle of friends on the day 
of his funeral, ‘ was not always a rich man; he 
had known what it was to have small means, 
and to be under the strong necessity of 
economy in his expenditure. It was then that 
he began to give, and it was thus that the habit 
of true Christian liberality was formed.’ We 
are told, indeed, by those who knew him well, 
that in very straitened times, which came upon 
him more than once during his early struggles 
in business, he has been known to deny him- 
self dinner that he might have something to 
give to the cause of charity. But what is 
perbaps rarer still, his liberality kept pace with 
the increase of his means. It would be im- 
possible, even if it did not savour of an ostenta- 
tion most alien from his character, to enumerate 
even his large pecuniary contributions to vari- 
ous benevolent objects, not only in this country, 
but we might almost say in all parts of the 
world. ‘ Most certainly,’ says one who had 
the best means of knowing, ‘up to the time 
when his family increased, he devoted more 
than half his entire income to charitable pur- 
poses, afterwards about one-third.’ 

To the same solemn sense of responsibility it 
was owing that he did not trust bis charities to 
mere impulse. That he was naturally a man 
of very sensitive sympathies for all forms of 
suffering is undoubted. But, as Mr. James 
observed in his funeral sermon: 

‘His benevolence was the philanthropy of prin- 
ciple, as well as of feeling; the dictate of his judg- 
ment and conscience, as well as the impulse of 
his heart. He felt it at once his duty and his 
privilege to do good: a sense of duty gave sanctity 
to the privilege, and a feeling of privilege im- 
parted pleasure to the duty. Nor was there any- 
thing capricious, whimsical, or eccentric in his 
beneficence. It was not with him, merely, as 
the matter struck him or interested his imagi- 
nation. He had no exclusive softer seasons of 
the soul, at which times only he could be ap- 
proached with hope of relief. He was not one 
of those fitful benefactors, of whom it is said 
you never know what to expect from them, 
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profusion or parsimony; much or nothing; 
surly words or kind deeds. 
beneficence that unsuspicious, credulous, and 


blind charity which suffers itself to be deceived 


by specious falsehood, and which is in fact a 
bonus upon imposture and an invitation to 
cheats. His well-known piilanthropy exposed 
him incessantly to appeals from all quarters, 
till they became almost interruptive and an- 
noying. But he bore all with patience and 
scrutinized every appeal with care, and was as 
conscientious in refusing to help a bad case as 
in assisting a good one. In this he acted with 
a due regard to the well-being of the commu- 
nity: for an indiscriminate benefactor, whose 
charity is blind or imbecile, is himself almost 
a pest to society, by multiplying other pests. 
And then Mr. Sturge’s manner of doing good 
was as unostentatious as his benevolence was 
diffuse, yet cautious. It distilled as the dew, 
softly and silently. There was no profession of 
philanthropy—no Pharisaic sounding of the 
trumpet—no thirst of applause—no courting 
of attention. He went about doing good, 
clothed with humility and with the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, and would have been as 
willing ‘to do good under an incognito, had it 
been possible or proper, as without a conceal- 
ment. And yet there was a quiet power in 
his manner, which gave him influence over the 
minds of others who fell under the fascination 
of his gentle earnestness.’ 

It must be added that his generosity was 
frank and spontaneous as it was abundant. He 
was emphatically a cheerful giver. His gifts 
were not wrung from him by importunity, or a 
sense of emulation or shame. A letter we 
received from him a year or two prior to his 
death now lies before us. It was at a critical 
moment in the history of the Peace question. 
The biographer had written to Mr. Sturge ex- 
pressing his conviction of the importance of 
certain operations in which the Society was 
then engaged, but fearing that the funds would 
not allow of their being continued. Here is 
the reply :—‘ With regard to the funds, I will 
remit my 100/. to H. Sterry as thou proposes, 
and though the whole expense of our opera- 
tions here [which were then very extensive] 
are on my responsibility, I will hold thee 
harmless to the extent of 500/., if we cannot 
raise it elsewhere, rather than our work should 
be stopped for want of funds.’ Was not this 
aman to give courage and inspiration to all 
that were about him? Mr. James has said 
that he was ‘ not capricious in his benevolence.’ 
He was not capricious in anything. He pos- 
sessed what we should call a singularly healthy 
mind. There was nothing in the slightest 

egree moody, morbid, or fickle about him. 
here are men, and very good men too, with 
whom it is difficult and painful to co-operate, 
from deficiencies of temper. You have to 





Nor was his 





























study their moods, to humor their eccentricities 
of thought or feeling, to beware how you touch 
their too vigilant self-esteem, to watch your 
opportunity before you can get them to act, 
for, while sometimes ardent and enthusiastic, 
they are at other times gloomy and irresolute. 
But not so with Joseph Sturge. He was blest 
with a most fresh, free, vigorous nature. You 
were sure of always finding him the same, 
always cheerful as the day, always firm of pur- 
pose, always generous and ready. Never was 
there a man more thoroughly reliable. You 
could count upon him as you could upon the ordi- 
nances of nature that are fixed by a divine law. 
(To be concluded.) 





THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOMEN’S AID 
ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Tn the report of the “Women’s Aid,” issyed 
in the 5th month of 1864, we notified our friends 
of an intention to establish an Orphan House 
at Hampton, Va., for the temporaiy shelter of 
colored children escaped from slavery; and in 
presenting another annual statement of our pro- 
ceedings, we feel that this Institution must hold 
a more conspicuous place than any other branch 


of our labors. 


In the progress of the great work of emanci- 
pation, our sympathies have often been called 
into active exercise by the fearful accounts 
transmitted to us, of the misery and suffering 
amongst the masses of refugees who have 
sought protection at different points within the 
Union lines. So far as it has been in our 
power to respond by independent action, we 
have endeavored to do it, by sending our pro- 
portion of assistance to these destitute and help- 
less ones; but having been relieved from the 
heavier part of this service by our brethren of 
the ‘Friends’ Association for the relief of 
colored Freedmen,” we have less to report than 
last year, in the way of general distribution. 

In the 11th month, a box of unmade material 
was sent to William F. Mitchell—and also 
$300 worth of shees and stockings for the 
freedmen at Nashville. In the 2d month 
another large box of clothing was sent to the 
same friend, for the use of the Orphan House 
opened by him in that city. By special contri- 
bution for the purpose we were enabled to for- 
ward $500 worth of blankets, in a season of 
great severity, to Elkanah Beard, for the com- 
fort of the people amongst whom he was labor- 
ing. Three hundred dollars’ worth of shoes 
were sent to Eli Jones in Washington ; and a 
box of unmade material to Baltimore, where the 
suffering was represented to be extreme and the 
relief most gratefully received. 

But our attention has lately been more partic- 
ularly turned to the Orphan House at Hampton, 
which was established in the 5th month of last 
year, and has called for constant attention since 
that time. The enterprise has received from 
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its commencement, the cordial co-operation of 
government officials at that place, and every 
facility has been afforded us for its prosecution 
It was at first designed exclusively for the 
shelter of girls; but the importance of extend. 
ing its benefits to boys also was so strongly 
urged upon us by Captain Wilder and Colonel 
Kinsman, that we were induced to comply—our 
only desire being to make the Institution as 
useful as possible. 

The building provided us being inadequate 
to the accommodation of a very large number 
of children, Col. Kinsman generously offered to 
have such additions made to it as might be re- 
quisite ; and this promise was afterward strictly 
fulfilled by Major Carney, to whom we are in- 
debted for prompt and efficient aid. The chil- 
dren had been urcomfortably crowded into a 
basement room while at their meals and be- 
tween school hours ; and it was thought another 
lighter and better ventilated room would be 
greatly conducive to their general health. Our 
matron, in reporting her interview with Major 
Carney on the subject, says: ‘‘I mentioned to 
him the want of accommodations for, the chil- 
dren ; my plan was to enclose and extend the 
side portico, which will make a light, healthy 
room for them—the room above to be used for 
anursery. He at once said, ‘ask for anything 
you want and you shall have it. Lumber is 
very scarce, but I will reserve for you all you 
want, and will have government carpenters sent 
to do the work.” In a later letter she says, 
‘“‘ six men were at once put upon it; one being 
sent to do any little extras I might find for him 
to do in the main part of the house; there have 
been closets and many other little conveniences 
made, which we have very much felt the need 
of. The room will have sunshine on it nearly all 
day, and I have had plenty of windows up stairs 
and down, that it may be well ventilated.” 

We give these extracts as evidences of the 
noble promptness with which those in author- 
ity respond to the appeals made in behalf of 
freedmen. 

The additional rooms thus furnished us have 
greatly enhanced the comfort and usefulness of 
the Orphan House, which has at present sixty 
inmates, and is ready to extend its benefits to 
other little friendless ones who may be cast 
upon its charity. 

We have much cause for thankfulness in the 
fact that a sympathetic and most capable Friend 
has been drawn in Christian love to the super- 
intendence of this establishment. In our friend 
Annie Gibbons and her daughter, whose libors 
are gratuitously bestowed, we have found very 
valuable co-workers; and their tender care has 
converted the Institution into a home of love 
and order for the orphans who have been so 
happy as to find shelter under its roof. 
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are in a condition to be provided with places in 
the North ; and in the meantime to have them 
instructed in household duties, as well as in the 
elements of a literary education. Owing to a 
change of teachers, the school has not been 
carried on with the usual regularity for two or 
three weeks; but we hope the new teachers 
will soon be installed into office, and that the 
children will not have lost materially by the 
suspension. Besides those living in the house, 
several from the surrounding neighborhood 
have been receiving instruction during the past 
winter, so that the number has been reported to 
us as 70 in all. Their progress has been com- 
mendable, and their general deportment satis- 
factory. 

The whole number received since the open- 
ing of the establishment is 82. Of these, 19 
have been furnished with homes in the North 
and elsewhere; and the reports received from 
them have been favorable. Three have died, 
and there are now 60 remaining in the family. 

Many of the children have come with consti- 
tutions enfeebled by previous exposure and 
hardship ; but most of these have strengthened 
under the restoring influences at the Orphan- 
age, and we are thankful to be able to say that 
no epidemic or general sickness of any kind 
has appeared amongst them. ‘Two of the little 
ones, ill when they came, have been called to 
their eternal home; and fur these our matron 
was permitted by the military authorities, con- 
trary to the usual custom, to carry out the form 
of a simple funeral occasion ; feeling that the 
moral effect would be far more powerful on the 
other children than if the remains of those 
with whom they had associated, were carried 
hastily away and buried without solemnity. 

‘Tt may not be uninteresting to our friends to 
read in our matron’s own words, the description 
of an opportunity recently presented to her, for 
gathering a few more lambs into her little flock. 
She says, “ The time [ usually devote to writing 
to the committee, was spent among the contra- 
bands at the Quarters at Fort Monroe, where I 
wish those so much interested in the welfare of 
these people,could have been with me. The room 
devoted to them is quite small, and into it were 
packed a thousand human beings of all ages, 
and most of them in tatters. Over the stove 
in the centre of the room, they were trying to 
cook the pork and bacon which had been dealt 
out to them,—the smoke arising from this 
cooking being almost enough to stifle one. Add 
to this the poor ventilation of the building, and 
you may have some idea of the ‘contraband’ 
arrival. They were nearly all liberated by 
Sheridan and brought immediately to the 
Fortress. At first those who had the charge 
of children were very distrustful and unwilling 
we should bring them. There was one bright 


It is our aim to have them temporarily | little girl, who wished to come with us—but the 
shielded from exposure of every kind until they! mother,who had five others depending on her own 
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exertions, was very fearful she should never see 
her again. Just then one of her ‘kinfolk’ 
living in Hampton came up and decided the 
matter at once. The child was crying to come, 
and as the mother seemed so reluctant, this 
‘kinswoman’ remarked, ‘Why don’t you let 
her go? they’ll doa heap better by her than 
you will; I’se a child dere and I’d go myself 
only I’se so big and old dey won’t have me; just 
you go dere yourself and you’!l see.’ 

It was very affecting to witness the meeting 
between friends and relations, separated so long 
and thinking never to meet again. Two old 
men about 60, who had come in the same ves- 
sel, but were separated by the crowd, were hug- 
ging each other and making the greatest de- 
monstration. ‘I’se free! I’se free! tank de 
Lord!’ came from .many a grateful heart. 
‘Bress de Lord, I no more a slave!’ It was 
especially among the aged we found the greatest 
rejoicing, or at least the greatest demonstration. 
‘Where are you going, uncle?’ I asked a 
number of them. ‘Dunno, missus; ’spect de 
Lord ’1] find me a home.’ 

In one old man, a regular uncle Tom, I took 
an especial interest. He was about 60, tall 
and very venerable in his appearance, with that 
honest, trustworthy look which gave confidence 
in him at once. He had been sent by his 
master to guard a cornfield from the ‘ horned 
Yankees.’ But Sheridan’s men were near, and 
with the mules he left the cornfield and went to| - 
see for himself what the Yankees were. His 
wife was taken some distance below, and he 
could not get her—but they saw each other the 
week before, and agreed if he could get free, 
that as soon as possible he would come or send 
for her. ‘ But suppose she is sold South, what 
will you do then?’ * Ah, missus, de enemy’s 
comin right round at de back of de ‘rebs,’ and 
dere’s no more South to send ’em to.’ Uncle 
Charlie having no home to go to, and we ascer- 
taining that he was an orphan, 1 brought him 
with me; Lieut. O’Byrne, Capt. Wilder’s success- 


master used often to fasten her head under the 
fence and then whip her, and that her back is 
in great welts from the effects of it. Her 
clothing was most wretched. She had made a 
skirt of an old blanket, which hung on her in 
rags; and her old delaine dress was in tatters ; 
altogether a wretched object, but we soon made 
clothing for her.” 

From this letter some idea may be gathered 
of the usefulness of the Orphan House, and the 
desirableness of having its capacity enlarged. 
The advance of the Union armies has opened 
up new fields of labor to the friends of the 
freedmen ; and if the means are placed at our 
disposal, we hope to be instrumental in estab- 
lishing a similar Institution in Richmond, for 
the shelter of orphans who are needing protec- 
tion in that city and the surrounding country. 

Whilst reverently acknowledging the good- 
ness of Him, who has condescended, we trust, to 
bless our feeble efforts, we would also cordially 
return thanks to the many kind friends who 
have strengthened our hands by material end 
sympathetic support—hoping they may feel 
that their generous offerings have not been mis- 
applied. On behalf of the Association. 
ELLen L. Smita, Secretary. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1865. 





Our New Presipent.—Wide circulation 
having been given to the report of the inebri- 
ated condition of Andréw Johnson, when he was 
installed into the office of Vice President of 
the United States, the following statement of 
the circumstances of the case will be read with 
great satisfaction. It is taken from an editorial in 
‘“‘ The Sunday School Times,” of the 29th ult., 
and to those who are acquainted with the char- 


; , > acter of the editors of that paper, no assurance 
or, having offered me rations and also clothing. | need be given that they have carefully investi- 
There were a number of girls with them, i aiiilais dail d thei : 
about 18 or 20 years of age who begged so hard thd . ie ape. ~~ a nian lena aed 

to come. ‘ Please missus, take me wid yese—| tious judgment. They say : 

I'll follow yese.’ But there must be a limit—} “None of our readers will have forgotten the 
and I chose eleven of the age I thought most! painful fact connected with the inauguration 
suitable. The next morning my daughter went | ceremony on the 4th of March. We felt deeply 
in and brought home seven more ; five of them | humiliated,and expressed ourselves accordingly. 
being about two yearsof age. On First-day morn-| The burden laid upon the nation’s heart by the 
ivg a girl arrived, sent by E. H., to whom she | assassination of President Lincoln was not 
had applied for a home; said she ‘had been | lightened by the recollection of the fact referred 
hunting a home since Thursday,’ and that she to. It added consternation to sorrow ; and it 
had applied to us when we were at the Quar-| has doubtless led mary, as it has led ourselves, 
ters, but we told her she was too large. ‘I'll, to inquire more carefully and fully into the 


work for yese, missus, anything you want.’ | state of the case. What we desire to say for 
She is about 20, but insists her age is only two ourselves, and feel bound to say, is that we 
years. She is not very bright, but a good have obtained direct, explicit and unimpeach- 
worker and a suitable object. Her feet are' able evidence that the transgression on the 4th 
dreadfully frost-bitten ; and she says her old‘ of March was altogether an isolated and excep- 
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tional act ; thata severe diarrhcea threatened to] be—“ to stimulate the exertions of Friends 


prevent the attendance of the Vice President} and th 


upon the inauguration ceremony, and that med- 
ical advisers administered the brandy which 
produced the disastrous result. One thing is 
evident. If Mr. Johnson had~been a drunk- 
ard, or an habitual drinker of intoxicating 
liquors, he would not have been intoxicated by 
the potions administered on that occasion. The 
overthrow could have oceurred to no one who 
was not himself a sober man; and we have it 
from gentlemen who know the President inti- 
mately, and who have known him for years, and 
who have been and are his bitter political op- 
ponents, that he is, and has always been, a man 
of temperate habits. We deem it not improper 
to state farther, that, during the last week, in 
response to an invitation to take a glass of wine, 
Mr. Johnson replied that he had made a firm 
resolve that no intoxicating liquor should pass 
his lips so long as he remained Presidentof the 
United States. This was told us by a late mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, who had it 
directly from the gentleman himself to whom 
the refusal was given. 

The brief addresses made by Mr. Johnson to 
the delegations who have waited upon him, show 
him to be a man of clear, well-settled views, re- 
markably self-poised, and one who can hold the 
helm of State with a firm and steady hand. He 
is the first Southern politician of note who has 
identified himself with the free white laborer 
of the Southern States. It may be that this is 
his special work,—the creation in that region 
of an independent, self-respecting middle-class, 


‘ which we take to be the chief desideratum in 


every well organized society, as it has certainly 
been heretofore the great defect in Southern 
society. 

Greatly as. we deplore the foul murder of our 
wise and good President, we do not regard the 
event as an unmitigated disaster. We have as 
full confidence as ever that our public affairs 
will be administered wisely, firmly, and success- 
fully, and we shall not be surprised if, before 
the close of the year, our new President shall 
have, almost to the same extent as Mr. Lincoln, 
a controlling sway over the affections and the 
judgments of the great mass of the people.” 


-_-— so em 


Forr1Gn AID FOR THE FREEDPEOPLE.—In 
connection with the address of our friend John 
Hodgkin, which appears in our present num- 
ber, it may be mentioned that at a meeting held 
in Devonshire House, London, on the 3d of 3d 
month last, an Association was formed, called 


“The Central Committee of the Society of 


Friends of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
relief of the emancipated slaves of North 


e community at large in the present 
great crisis in the history of emancipation ; to 
disseminate trustworthy information, and thereby 
endeavor to excite that interest which ought to 
be felt in regard to the physical, moral and re- 
ligious welfare of the freed negroes in America, 
and to work in harmony with the ‘Freedmen’s 
Aid Society’ of London, the ‘ Birmingham and 
Midland’ and other similar Associations, in 
procuring increased contributions towards their 
common object, on such a scale as to make 
some return for the noble generosity shown by 
America to this country, in connection with 
the Irish famine and the Lancashire distress.” 

The movement thus inaugurated has been 
followed up by meetings of Friends and others ~ 
ut Bristol and Banbury, and it was hoped that 
similar gatherings would be held at the close of 
the various Spring Quarterly Meetings which 
were yet to come. 





Provipent Lire AND Trust COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—We have much satisfaction in 
giving place to the following circular. A Com- 
pany of nearly the same character, in England, 
‘“‘ Friends’ Provident Institution,”’—has been 
in successful operation over thirty years. 


“ A number of Friends, impressed with the 
great benevolence of Life Insurance, associated 
themselves together, a few months since, for 
the formation of a Company on the mutual 
principle. It was designed to give it the 
widest usefulness by interesting in its manage- 
ment, members of our society beyond the 
limits of our own State and neighborhood. 
After obtaining a considerable guarantee fund, 
and a large number of conditional insurances, 
it became evident that the project would fail, 
from the disabilities under which we would lie, 
as a Mutual Company without paid up capital, 
in many of the States of the Union. 

The first design was, therefore, reluctantly 
abandoned, and after a thorough investigation 
of the subject, it was determined to organize a 
Company on the mutual and joint stock prin- 
ciples combined, with a paid up capital of one 
hundred -and fifty thousand dollars. 

It was proposed to make it a place of deposit 
for money on interest, and to add to ita De- 
partment of Trusts for the management of es- 
tates and the guardianship of minor children. 

The accompanying charter has been obtained 
from the Legislature, and the incorporators will 
open books of subscription for the stock of said 
Company. at the office of Henry Haines, No. 


America.” The general objects are stated to!417 Walnut street, between the hours of nine 
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A. M. and three P. M., on the 11th day of the 
5th Month (May), 1865, and thereafter from 
day to day, until the stock shall all be sub- 
scribed for. 

Persons wishing to make subscriptions will 
notice that, by a provision of the charter, it will 
be necessary to deposit five dollars upon each 
share at the time of subscription. 

Hither of the undersigned will make sub- 
scriptions for any ore unable to be present at 
the opening of the books, if furnished with a 
proper power of Attorney. 

RICHARD CADBURY, WILLIAM HACKER, 


JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY.” 
Phila., 3d month 25th, 1865. 


Dip, on the 30th of 1st month, 1865, Naney M. 
Newsom, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Newsom, 
aged 11 years, 10 months and 6 days. 


——, on the 2d of 2d month, 1865, Racuxt F. 
Bisuor, aged 64 years, lacking 23 days, widow of 
John Bishop, deceased. For a long period she 
maintained an inwavering faith in the unqualified 
rights of the slave to freedom, and consistently 
therewith she abstained in a remarkable manner 
from slave-grown products. 


, on the 18th of 2d month, 1865, Atsanus H., 
son of Mablon and Rachel Weasner, aged | year, 3 
months and 16 days. 


——, on the 4th of 24 montb, 1865, Hezexran W., 
son of Jacob and Hannah Mendenhall, aged 10 
years, 2 months and 4 days. 


The above four were members of West Branch 
Meetiog, Ind. 


, at Richmond, R.1., on the 30th of 11th 
month, 1864, Jonn Know ies, aged 83 years and 9 
months; a member of South Kingston Monthly 
Meeting, R. I. 


, on the 13th of 3d month, 1865, Mary S. 
Nixon, only daughter of James and Narcissa Nixon, 
aged 11 years, 6 months and 3 days; a member of 
Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


, on the 23d of 2d month, 1865, Martna R. 
Jones, wife of Archer Jones, aged 42 years, 2 months 
and 15 days. And on the 16th of 2d month, 1865, 
Marta A. Jones, daughter of Archer Jones, aged 
15 years and 27 days; both members of Kansas 
Monthly Meeting. 


, near Mooresville, Ind., on the 20th of 2d 
month, 1865, Mary Anna, daughter of Newton and 
Julia Ann Hadley, aged 10 months and 20 days; @ 
member of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 


, at Raysville, Ind., on the 8th of 1st month, 
1865, Witte M. Parker, aged 4 years, 5 months 
and 10 days. Also, Saran Francis, on the 18th of 
3d month, 1865, aged 1 year, 1 month and 12 days; 
both children of Benajah and Deborah H. Parker. 

——, on the 28th of 3d month, 1865, Mary, wife 
of Robert Frazier, in the 62d year of her age; & 
member of Mill Creek Montbly Meeting Ind. She 
bore a lingering illness with much patience and re- 
signation, and her friends have the consoling belief 
that her day’s work was done in the day time. 
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Correction.—By a misprint in our last number, 


the age of Mary Flanagan was put as 18 years, in- 
stead of 68. 
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Marriep, at Bangor, Ia., on the 23d of 11th month, 
1864, Bensamin Nicgut to Detinan S. Macy. At the 
same place, on the 29th of 3d month, 1865, Jorn 
Apaqms to Lypia Davis. 

pian AMlntiaigre at 

Diep, on the 19th of 3d month, 1864, Ruta Pem- 
BERTON, wife of Isaac Pemberton, aged 53 years, 6 
months and 9 days; a member of Bangor Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. 

, in Richmond, Ind., on the 15th of 4th month, 
1865, Sera Smiru, in the 79th year of his age; a 
member of White Water Monthly Meeting, and for- 
merly a resident of Loudon county, Va. 

, on the 26th of 7th month, 1864, Joun A. 
Kinzer, aged 34 years, 10 months and 23 days, after 
a protracted illness of several months, which he 
bore with Christian patience. 

——, on the 14th of 1st month, 1865, Ruta Mip- 

DLETON, aged 36 yeurs and 24 days. She saw no- 
thing in her way; all was peace. 
, on the 8th of 4th month, 1865, CorngLivus 
Harris, aged 41 yexrs, less 1 month and 4 days; a 
member of Winnesheik Monthly Meeting. He said 
his peace was made. 

The above three were sons-in-law and daughter 
of Enos and Sally George; the first two were mem- 
bers of Bangor Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

, at West Falmouth, Mass., on the 18th of 2d 
month, 1865, Wittiam Girrorp, aged nearly 87 
years; a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, 
and a minister for more than forty years. In the 
later years of his life, it was evident that be was 4 ‘ 
increasingly concerned to seek the Lord; that he The Industrial Committee would report, that 
was favored with a more intimate communion with! their labors have been of rather a monotonous 
ae gre a re eos — ig ae — A} character for the past month, consisting wainly 
short time before his death, he made a religious : : ‘ xe 
visit in part of New York Yearly Meeting, ok ‘on | Of the usual routine of work, at and near York 
his return produced minutes expressing the unity | town. : 

of Friends with bis company and gospel labor, thus} Several cabins have been purchased and de- 


evidencing greenness in old age. He would at times! stroyed in Slabtown, the materials having been 
speak of his little remaining time, the near approach | yeed. so far as possible, for such purposes as 
of his own dissolution, and say, “to me the grave ; 


> Bie at «© | they were fitted for about our mission house, 
seems pleasant.” His sickness wus short, and being ‘ i . 
in great distress of body he said little, but on one | and the’ families helped to build other houses 
occasion remarked, “I have done my day’s work|on the farms, &c. This part of our labors has 
in the day time, and see nothing in my way.” not been so successful as we for a time had 
, in Arba, Ind , on the 6th of 8th month, 1864, | reason to hope for, on account of the change of 
wee ee, on of aa a Bond, | the Superintendent of the Department, subse- 
aged 2 years, lacking 1 month an ays. 1 i 
And on the 24th of 10th month, 1864, Miriam Jo- quent to ~s removal of toma a are 
SEPHINE, youngest daughter of Peter and Martha unsettled t © negroes and made them learla 
Bond, aged 7 years, lacking one week. leave their settlements. Still something has 
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been done, and we hope the success of those, 
who, this year, have followed our advice, will, 
another season, induce more to make a similar 
change. 
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To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 
Dear Friend,—A sense of duty and the deep 


interest which I take in the work of the Freed- 


men’s Aid, (using the term in its comprehen- 


The basket-making seems now to have fairly | sive sense, physical, moral, and spiritu 1,) have 
commenced, several men having succeeded in|ioduced me to write the following short paper 
producing a fair article, and quite a number of| thereon. for insertion in our two English peri- 
the women being under instruction, and in- | odicals, in connection with the present deeply 
terested. interesting position of public affairs in your 

Through the exertions of one of the mem-!land. And as the thoughts, as well as the sub- 
bers of our Board, we have procured some! ject, concern my American as well as my Eng- 
coarse sewing to be done for one of the cloth-| lish brethren, I should be pleased, if it com- 
ing houses of this city. Uould we have quicker | mend itself to thy approval, that it might also 
and more reliable conveyance from here and/| find an early place in the “ Friends’ Review.” 


back, we might hope to do something in this 
way; but the time lost in transit is so great, 
that we fear that not much success will attend 
this part of our efforts. 

We have seat down several spinning- wheels, 
which quite a number of the women can use, 


I am thy sincere friend, 
Joan HopGKIN. 
Bath, England, 22d of 4th month, 1865. 
FREEDMEN’S AID—THE FALL OF RICHMOND— 
THE END OF THE WAR—NEW EVENTS BRING 
NEW DUTIES. 


and will furnish a considerable amount of labor} Such are the themes for which I ask for a 
in themselves; and also furnish yarn, which we} page in thy periodical,—themes worthy of a 
find of much use in giving more work to many} volume. But a page read and digested and 
of the older, in knitting socks, mitts, &c. acted on, is better than a whole library unread. 
We have procured the services of George| I rejoice in the renewed and increased im- 
Blackburn, a young Friend, of Brownsville, Pa.,| pulse in favor of the American Freedmen, 
to take charge of our building and farming | which, (after two special subscriptions in pre- 
operations, and, in connection with the Committee | vious years throughout our Monthly and Quar- 
on Instruction, have, we hope, procured the ser- terly Meetings,) has marked the commencement 
vices of an experienced Friend and his wife—|of the present year, beginning with Friends 
the former to take the position of Superintend | and extending in various parts of England to 
ent of Schools, &e., the latter to be the house-|the public more at large. We are at length, [ 
keeper at the Mission house at Yorktown. | trust, fairly aroused to a sense of the urgency 
This arrangement will, we think, add much to’ and extent of our duty, and laboring in good 
the comfort and homelike feeling. earnest to discharge it. Whilst thus endeavor- 
Our farming operations are in a fair state of | ing to do our little part towards succoring the 
forwardness, and we anticipate having ample! emancipated, and mitigating to them some of 
and varied food for our teachers and others, | the sufferingsattendant on war and on their new- 
from our garden, and also furnishing quite an' ly acquired freedom, Richmond has fallen, and 
amount of work for the women, in hoeing, &c. |the war seems probably about to end. Will 
: We have sent to Newbern, Roanoke Island, | our duties as friends of the Freedmen end with 
Edisto Island, Savannah, Charleston, Helena|it? Nay, traly; for if the war has released 
and Nashville a very considerable supply of; its million and a half, peace would at least 
seeds. We hope these may reach their desti-| double that number. With peace established, 
nation in season to be of use. To New Orleans | four millions will have passed from bondage to 
we have sent a large number of hoes, spades,! freedom. Do we realize to ourselves these 
&e., and have offered to loan, to some of those} numbers? Five times the number that we 
who may be in need of help of that kind, some| emancipated in our own colonies; a million 
money to carry on farming. On the Mission| more than the entire population of Scotland ; 
farm, near Yorktown, we have built several | considerably more than two-thirds of the popu- 
houses for the men who have gone there with! lation of Ireland. Vast were our difficulties in 


our late Superintendent, E. W. Holway; and| feeding a fraction of the Lrish people for a few 


we have authorized him to help these setple! 
in such ways as he can. The money loaned | 
for the building of the houses and other help, | 
we may expect to be refunded to our Associa-_| 
tion by the negroes, when they harvest their| 
season’s crops. 
Joun S. Hities, Chairman. 
4th month 4, 1865. 


Let all the people think they govern, and | 


they will be governed.— Penn. 


months in 1847. That work was as nothing 
compared with this, physically, morally, spirit- 
ually. We know of no parallel to it in history, 
unless it be the emancipation of. Israel from 
Egyptian bondage and the planting of them in 
Palestine. Do I not then rightly say that new 
events bring new duties? The war brought 
with it duties even to us, the men of peace; 
and peace, if happily peace be established, will 
bring still fresh and further duties for America, 
and (which is the first point for us to think 
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about) duties for us English, who still owe her 
so large a debt for her bounty to Ireland and 
Lancashire. 

But strong as are my hopes of peace, I dare 
not yet speak of it as a fact. Peace is not the 
necessary result of great victories. There needs 
also the pacific mind. And if this, my little 
brotherly appeal, should, through any medium, 
private or public, gain access to America, I 
would beseech my brethren there, (whom I love 
with sincere Christian affection,) to use both 
individually and collectively all the influence 
which they possess with their government and 
their fellow-citizens in favor of granting such 
terms to their Southern brethren as may, whilst 
sealing the extinction of slavery at once and 
for ever, procure the prompt attainment and 
permanent maintenance of the priceless bless- 
ings of peace and concord to that wonderful 
continent, which God has so abundantly en- 
riched with the dew of Heaven and the fatness 
of the earth. Here then, again, are new duties 
Jor new events. On the questions of war and 
slavery, Friends in America possess an heredi- 
tary claim to be heard, as the representatives 
of Penn and Woolman, (I would that we were 
all true Woolmanlike Quakers,) and a personal 
claim as having ever been unwavering in their 
loyalty, and as having voted almost as one man 
through all the States for the election and re- 
election of their excellent President. They 
probably can say and do, what no other body 
throughout the Union could. This influence is 
a trust for which they doubtless feel that they 
are responsible. Far be it from me,.even re- 
motely, to suggest how it is to be exercised. 
They have not now to learn, that if they ask 
wisdom from above for the performance of so 
delicate a duty, it will not be withheld. And 
if used aright in this critical moment, the 
blessing of the peace-makers will, I cannot 
doubt, rest upon them, and the name of Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, be honored through them. 

JoHN Hopexkin. 


—_- <0 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF JOSEPH J. NEAVE 
TO F. T. KING. 
At J. B. Crenshaw’s, near Richmond, Va., 
4th month 3d, 1865. 
Dear Friend,—I have been fayored hitherto 
to proceed with my visit to the meetings of 
Friends in North Carolina to my own relief, 
and I trust to the satisfaction of those among 
whom my lot has been cast. My way has been 
opened from time to time, in a manner remark- 
able to myself, when I consider my own weak- 
ness and unworthiness; truly all power and 
praise belong unto the mighty God of Jacob. 
Friends here and in North Carolina are gener- 
ally well; our valued friend Lazarus Pearson of 
Wayne Co., N. C., has gone to his rest, and his 
family and the meeting to which he belongs 
have lost a friend indeed. 


8th. I wrote the above intending to send 
it through the lines by flag of truce, and though 
we had heard the terrible explosions when the 
magazine blew up, and the bombs were at that 
time constantly explodirg, yet we could hardly 
believe that Richmond had indeed fallen. J. 
B. C. drove me after breakfast into the town and 
we called on several of his friends, also on Jane 
Whitlock, and saw the sad conflagration going 
on. Since then J. B. C. sent me over to his 
father’s and to Mary Rix’s house in Caroline Uo. 
I had an appointed meeting at Cedar Creek. I 
have visited with one exception all the meet- 
ings of Friends in North Carolina, but feel I 
must go to two places again, and there are two 
meetings in the southeast of this State. Many 
[Friends] have been robbed in several ways 
by plundering parties; some have had to en- 
dure much bodily suffering for their conscien- 
tious refusal to bear arms, two or three unto 
death (by sickness). Some eight or ten have 
been suffering in camp until the end of last 
week, and we know not what has become 
them. With much love, farewell. 

J.J. NEAVE. 


Norfolk, Va., 4th mo. 12, 1865. 

My dear friend,—I arrived here safely last 
evening from Richmond, after a pleasant voyage 
down the James of about twelve hours. How 
thankful we should all be that this cruel, wick- 
ed war is about ended, and that the blessings 
of peace are about to rest upon this afflicted 
land. W.T. Hales, from Wayne Co. came to 
J. B. Crenshaw’s last Seventh-day, having been 
walking most of the week. He has been con- 
sistently refusing to bear arms (with some 
eight or ten more) for about six months, and 
has suffered a good deal of punishment, such 


as having his hands tied, being fed on bread . 


and water, tied up by his thnmbs for three 
hours and bucked down for three hours alter- 
nately. He was made to keep up with-the fly- 
ing Confederates and walked off to J. B. C.’s 
not knowing what became of the other Friends. 

Seth W. Lothlin, from New Market neigh- 
borhood, after having been badly treated, died 
in the hands of his persecutors on the 8th of 
12th mo. leaving a bright example bebind him, 
and some letters, showing the comfortable state 
of his mind; he has left a widow and six 
children, some of them small. I have much I 
should like to communicate, but time and space 
are limited. 

In much dear love to thyself and all my 
friends. Thy affectionate friend. 

J. J. NEAVE. 
Norfolk, 4th month 13, 1865. 

Dear Friend,—In looking forward I feel it 
best for me to remain here over First-day and 
meet with Friends in this place, as way has 
not opened with clearness to take any steps to 
retura to Greensboro’ this week. While in 
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North Carolina I was glad to find that Friends 
generally feel the want of First-day schools, 
and that their last Yearly Meeting has laid it 
upon the subordinate meetings to see if any 
thing further can be done in establishing 
and improving these schools, and to report to 
next Yearly Meeting. It is a significant fact 
that in those meetings where First-day schools 
flourish, there the greatest number of new 
members have been added to the Society, in 
these troubles that have visited the land. 
This particularly applies to Springfield, from 
which place and Marlboro’, I think a new mect- 
ing will probably be set up, as nearly all the 
members of a Wesleyan meeting, about four 
miles distant from each place, have either 
joined Friends or are attending our meetings. A 
minister among them, (father of one of the young 
men I wrote to thee about yesterday), himself 


attends and advises his people to do so too. I. 


should not be surprised if he unites himself in 
membership with us; two of his sons have 
already joined, and a younger son is at New 
Garden Boarding School. The schools gener- 
ally in the country are greatly neglected, and 
it is very important that Friends should apply 
heartily to the work ; this they seem ready to 
do, and in Chatham, Allamance, Randolph and 
Guilford counties particularly, and [ trust in 
the meetings generally, it is claiming the at- 
tention of Friends. One great want is univer- 
sally felt, and one in which I trust we can do 
something to help them, and that is books. 
They are very short of them, and unable from 
their present isolated position to obtain any 
more. Moreover, when communication is re- 
opened with the Northern States, which I 
thankfully believe will soon’ be the case, there 
are many Friends who will be unable to sub- 
scribe much towards purchasing a fresh supply, 
and the few who are able will have so much 
call for their means and labor in restoring the 
decay and desolation of the past four years, 
that it seems to me it is an opportunity not to 
be lost on our part, of showing to the world 
that we as a Christian people still possess the 
badge of discipleship. ‘ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one towards another.” While Methodists 
North war with Methodists South, and Episco- 
palians and Baptists do the same, how thank- 
ful ought we as a Society to be that these 
troubles have brought us nearer to one another, 
and I trust to Christ, our living and ever blessed 
Saviour. All kinds of books used in First-day 
schools are needed, particularly Testaments, 
but it might be well, if Friends see best to take 
up my suggestion, to communicate with Allen 
U. Tomlinson, Bloomington P. O., Guilford 
Co. N. C., as he is the leading Friend in this 
work. I should like to subscribe my mite to- 
wards it. Elizabeth Cox has just come in and 
reports more favorably of our dear friend Wm. 
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H. Hare, who is gradually improving, and has 
walked over to their house once recently. (He 
is a valued Elder of Somerton meeting, Virginia, 
and was shot in the head by a confederate lieu- 
tenant six weeks ago, and robbed of $600 in 
greenbacks). 
I remain thy truly attached friend. 
J. J. NEAVE. 
From the Worcester Transcript. 
THE FREEDMEN AT WASHINGTON. 
Washington, D. C. April 10, 1865. 

It may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
the Transcript to hear directly from the Mission 
established here fcr the benefit of the Freed- 
men, under the auspices of the New England 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, with 
a few details of which they have already been 
made familiar through its columns. 

Though only four months have elapsed since 
the first “‘ corner stone” of the enterprise was 
laid, the results have already exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of its founders. 
Coming here at the most unfavorable season of 
the year, and located in the most undesirable 
spot Washington could produce, surrounded 
by dusky forms whose habiliments of rags and 
filth continually suggested some contagious in- 
fection, earth did not seem exactly an Eden, 
nor its inhabitants the angels of Paradise. 

It is the experience of every one that the 
measures founded on a permanent basis, that is, 
helping the freedmen to sustain themselves, 
which is the object of every association eventu- 
ally, work out their results as beneficially now, 
as it is expected they will in years to come. 
The benefits they have derived from the store 
in buying their goods at cost, where before 
subject to impositions of the grossest kind, and 
also from the Industrial School which has sup- 
plied hundreds of our poor women with work to 
earn their clothes, are far greater than the char- 
ities so liberally dispensed through the winter, 
because they have been elevated morally there- 
by. Just so far as we throw on them the re- 
sponsibilities of obtaining a livelihood, provid- 
ing a fair means to get it. do we raise them in 
the scale of manhood and womanhood, fitting 
them gradually to become useful members of 
society. 

An astonishing change has already taken 
place since the new method was adopted when 
the inclement weather was over, that they must 
no longer expect help by begging. 

But the change in the same class of people, 
who came to us in such utter destitution and 
degradation four months ago, is almost beyond 
conception, not only in dress, but in manners 
and habits. ‘ : ; ; 

They catch our example so quick that adou- 
ble responsibility rests upon us for the most 
judicious application of the means and instru- 
mentalities at ourcommand. One great advan- 
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tage of the store has been the absence of 
liquors and those articles which form such an 
item in most groceries, holding out temptations 
too strong to be resisted by a people just grop- 
ing their way from darkness to light. It must 
seem a novel feature, even to New Englanders, 
to have a grocery store without the presence of 
tobacco, and that in the midst of a population 
which has imbibed it with the mother’s milk. 
One of the most sorrowful spectacles we have 
to witness, is the ever prevailing custom of 
emoking. We may go into the poorest hovels 
where there is not the means, apparently, of 
getting a mouthful to eat, and we shall find 
the mother, with the half-famished infant in 
her lap, smoking her pipe. 
Fortunately, it has happened that not a sin- 
gle person working here in the mission is ad- 
dicted to the habit, giving us a moral influence 


not easily to be wielded under other circum-| 


stances. 

It is to be hoped that the store will ever 
sustain this character, and that the Committee, 
knowing the uncertainty of trusting things of 
this character to the person in charge, will pro- 
vide for it by passing a rule that it shall not 
be kept. ‘ 

If it be thought by some a question of too 
little importance for consideration, let them 
take the place of visiting agents for a month, 
and see if they do not witness sights that will 
cause them to raise a warning voice against it 
the remainder of their lives. Indulge it, if 
you will, in your luxurious homes, but never, 
oh, never, be guilty of so abusing the glorious 
privileges God in His Provideace has made us 
partakers of as the guardians of this helpless 
and ignorant people, as to sell to them what 
takes the bread from their mouths, and so de- 
bases them to the level of brutes, that even the 
common sensibilities of life are blunted. In 
slavery, as they acknowledge, they sought in it 
an antidote for their troubles, and now, pinched 
by hunger, and chained by the force of habit, 
it is their inseparable companion in all their 
trials. 

The magnitude of the work calls for more 
laborers. If there are women in Northern 
homes pining for activity, and a development 
of the powers God has given them for the re- 
generation of those sitting in darkness, let 
them come and labor in his vineyard, for the 
field is white, ready for the harvest. 


8. E. W. 


a 
HYMN. 
BY CHARLES WESLEY. 


Weary of all this wordy strife, 

These notions, forms and modes and names, 
To Thee the Way, the Truth, the Life, 

Whose love my simple heart inflames, 
Divinely taught, at last I fly, 
With Thee and Thine to live and die. 
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Forth from the midst of Babel brought, 
Parties and sects I cast behind, 

Enlarged my heart and free my thought, 
Where’er the latent truth I find, 

The latent truth with joy to own, 

And bow to Jesus’ name alone. 


Redeemed by Thine almighty grace, 
I taste my glorious liberty, 
With open arms the world embrace, 
And cleave to those who cleave to Thee ; 
Bat only in thy saints delight, 
Who walk with God in purest white. 


One with the little flock I rest, 
The members sound who hold the Head, 
The chosen few with pardon blest, 
And by the anointing Spirit led 
Into the mind that was in Thee, 
Into the depths of Deity. 


My brethren, friends and kinsmen, these 
Who do my heavenly Father’s will, 
Who aim at perfect holiness, 
And all Thy counsels to tulfil ; 
Athirst to be whate’er Thou art; 
And love their God with all their heart. 


From these, howe’er in flesh disjoined, 
Where’er dispersed o’er earth abroad, 
Unfeigned, unbounded love I find, 
And constant as the life of God; 
Fountain of life, from thence it sprung, 
As pure, as even, and as strong. 


Joined to the hidden church unknown, 
In this sure bond of perfectnéss, 
Obscurely sufe I dwell alone, 
And glory in uniting grace, 
To me, to each believer given, 
To ail Thy saiots in earth and heaven. 
—————468 


OUR REST. 


“The sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed 
in us.” 


My feet are worn and weary with the march 
Over rough roads, and up the steep hillside; 
O city of our God, I fain would see 
Thy pastures green, where peaceful waters glide. 


My hands are weary, laboring, toiling on 
’ Day after day, for perishable meat; 
O city of our God, I fain would rest ; 

I sigh to gain thy glorious mercy-seat. 


My garments, travel-worn and stained with dust, 
Ott rent by briars and thorns that crowd my way, 

Would fain be made, O Lord, my righteousness, 
Spotless and white in heaven’s unclouded ray. 


My eyes are weary looking at the sin, 
Impiety and scorn upon the earth ; 
O city of our God, within thy walls, 
All, all are clothed upon with the new birth. 


My heart is weary of its own deep sin— 
Sinning, repenting, wandering still astray ; 
When shall my soul Thy glorious presence feel, 
And find its guilt, dear Saviour, washed away ? 


Patience, poor soul! the Saviour’s feet were worn; 
The Saviour’s heart and hands were weary too; 

His garments stained, and travel-worn and old, 
His sacred eyes blinded with tears for you. 


Love thou the path of sorrow that He trod ; 
Toil on, and wait in patience for thy rest ; 
O city of our God, we soon shall see 
Thy glorious walls, home of the loved and blest. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn InTELLigeNcE.—Liverpool dates to the 
28th ult. have been received. 


The information of the assassination of President 
Lincoln had been received, and caused much feel- 
ing in most parts of Europe. In both Houses of the 
British Parliament, notice was given by members of 
the government, that on the Ist inst. they would 
move an address to the Queen expressing tbeir sor- 
row and indignation at this crime, and asking her 
to convey that expression to the American govern- 
ment. ‘T'wo large meetings were held in Liverpool, 
which, after appropriate addresses were delivered, 
adopted resolutions expressive of horror and deep 
sorrow at the assassination. The commercial body 
of London, and official bodies in various towus, had 
adopted similar resolutions. The Italian Chamber 
of Deputies adopted an address expressing grief at 
the event, and the chamber was draped with black. 
In Paris general and profound regiet and indigna- 
tion were expressed. Mason, the rebel commissioner, 
in @ letter to the Jndez, the rebel organ in Lon- 
don, repudiates the crime on behalf of the rebel 
States. 

On the day the news was received, there was only 
a day session of Parliament, and but 60 members 
were present; but those all signed an address to be 
presented to the American Minisier, C. F.. Adams, 
declaring their regret and horror at the intelli 
gence, and their confidence in the future of our 
country. 

News of the surrender of Gen. Lee had been pre- 
viously received, and appeared to be generally re- 
garded as the death blow of the rebellion and the 
virtual close of the war. Even in Liverpoul, where 
strong sympathy with the rebel cause has hitherto 
been manifested, the intelligence is said to have 
been received with satisfaction, and caused increased 
confidence in commercial circles. ‘Tne Londun 
Times expresses the opinion that the gravest diffi- 
culties of the Federal government will set in after 
the defeat of the southerners, and that political 
problems of u.exampled difficulty will thea require to 
be confronted. 

W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had made his annual financial statemeut in the 
House of Commons. I: shows a surplus of nearly 
£4,000,000. He proposes to reduce somewhat the 
income tax and the duty on tea, and to make some 
minor changes. The newspapers generally approve 
the scheme. 

Samuel Lucas, proprietor and editor of the London 
Star, aud an active and earnest coadjutor of Richard 
Cobden and John Bright, both in their various labors 
for political and social reforms, and in their friend- 
ship for this coumtry, died in Loudon on the 24ta 
ult., at the age of 54. 

The length of the Atlantic cable completed at that 
time was 1993 miles, and 1400 miles were on board 
the Great Kastern. 


France.—Count Walewski has been appointed 
President of the Legislative Body, as successor of 
the deceased Duke de Morny. 


‘ Russia.—The Emperor's oldest son, the heir to the 
throne, died at Nice on the 23d ult. 

A new law with regard to the press was about to 
be promulgated, abolishing the censorship upon all 
books containing more than ten sheets of printed 
matter, and also upon all newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals, the editors of which are willing to 
submit to the system of warnings. A journal will 
be suppressed after three warnings, the first two to 
be given by the administration, but the third must 
be sanctioned by the Senate. The government 


further reserves the right of prosecuting offenders 
before the ordinary tribunals, in which case they 
will be subject to the verdict of a jury. 


Sour America.—The Panama Railroad Company 
has secured a new contract with the government of 
Colombia, requiring, however, the sanction of the 
Congress to become a law. It secures the perpetual 
ownership of the road, and no other road is to be 
built within 90 miles on either side. The company 
pays $500,000, and is to transport the government 
mails, troops, armaments, &c. gratis, and charge 10 
per cent. less for transporting the products of the 
republic than for others, in return fur which they 
are to pay no taxes, A French company has secured 
the exclusive privilege to construct a canal across 
the isthmus. ‘The reported capitulation of Monte- 
video is confirmed. Gen. Flores, the head of the 
revolutionary party in Uruguay, who was in alliance 
with the Brazilians, has assumed supreme power in 
tbat Siate under the protectorate of Brazil. A new 
attempt at revolutiou lately broke out in Bolivia, 
headed by Gen. Belza, who was proclaimed Presi- 
dent, but the actual President marched upon La 
Paz, where the former was, and after a desperate 
struggle gained possession of the town. General 
Belza was shot, and quiet was restored. The south- 
ern portion of Peru isin a state of revolution. 



















































Domestic.—The Legislature of Connecticut, on 
the 4th inst. unanimously ratified the amendment to 
the Constitutioa of the United States abolishing 
slavery. Twenty-two States, including Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Virginia, have now given 
their assent. New Hampshire, lowa, Oregon and 
California have not yet acted upon the amendment, 
as their Legislatures have not been in session since 
its passage, but no doubt is entertained tbat all of 
them will sanction it. One State only will then be 
wanting to make the requisite three-fourths, if it be 
considered necessary to reckon all the States, lately 
insurrectionury as well as loyal, in the vote; and 
this one vote may be obtained either from one of the 
late rebel States, whea reorganized, or from a re- 
vision of its previous rejection, by Kentucky, Del- 
aware or New Jersey. 

The Legislature of Tennessee has elected Joseph 
S. Fowler and David T. Patterson, U. S. Senators 
from that State. The latter is a son-in-law of Pres- 
ident Johnson, and both were known as earnest 
Union men. 

The Executive order of 11th month 2lst, 1864, 
prohibiting the exportation of arms and ammunition 
from the United Siates, and that of 5th month 13th, 
1863, prohibiting the exportation of live stock, 
have been rescinded, by order of the President. 

President Johnson issued a proclamation on the 
2d inst. stating that it appears from evidence in the 
bureau of military justice that the murder of Pregs- 
ident Lincoln and the attempted assassination of 
Secretary Seward, were incited, concerted and pro- 
cured by and between Jefferson Davis, late of Rich- 
mond, Va., and Jacob Thompson, Clement C. Cla; 
Beverly Tucker, George N. Sanders, William OC. 
Cleary and other rebels and traitors against the gov- 
ernment of the United States, harbored in Canada; 
and offering rewards for the arrest of said persons, 
or any of them, within the limits of the United 
States, so that they can be brought to trial, of 
$100,000 for J. Davis, $25,000 each for Thompson, 
Clay, Sanders and Tucker, and $10,000 for Cleary. 
Tucker, Sanders, and Cleary have since published 
lettera ia the Canada papers declaring their innocence 
of all participation in the plot, Cleary, against whom 
the Grand Jury at Toronto, C. W., hau previously 
found a true bill for a breach of neutrality, surren- 
dered himself in that city on the 2d, and gave bail 
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to stand trial in the 10th month next. Sanders and 
Tucker, who had been at Montreal, were reported 
on the 6th to have left that place. 

Gen. Schofield, now commanding the Department 
of North Carolina, issued an order on the 27th ult., 
announcing to the army and the people that hostili- 
ties within that State have definitely ceased, and ad- 
vising all to unite in honest endeavors to cultivate 
friendly relations; declaring that all peaceable 
citizens will be protected and kindly treated, while 
those who disturb the peace or violate the laws will 
be punished with the severity of martial law. The 
peaceably disposed are invited to return to their 
homes, and resume their industrial pursuits. Such 
as have been deprived of horses and wagons by the 
hostile armies, will be temporarily supplied, as far 
as practicable, by loans of the captured property 
held by the Quartermaster’s Department, and the 
needy will be supplied for the present with subsist- 


_ence from the Commissary Department. The pun- 


ishment of the responsible political leaders will. be 
left to the judicial department of the government. 
Another order, of the next day, declares that by 
virtue of the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863, 
all persons in the State heretofore held as slaves are 
free, and that it is the duty of the army to maintain 
their freedom. He recommends to the former 
masters to employ the freedmen at reasonable 
wages, and to the freedmen to remain, when allowed 
to do so, with their former masters, and labor faith- 
fully so long as they shall be kindly treated and paid 
reasonable wages, or immediately to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere ; and says it is not well for them to 
congregate about towns or military camps, and that 
they will not be supported in idleness. General 
Halleck has also issued an order for his department, 
comprising Virginia and part of North Carolina, 
warning guerillas that all persons found in arms 
therein, who do not surrender before the 20st inst., 
will be treated as robbers and outlaws. He com- 
mands all military officers of posts to reconcile dif- 
terences between freedmen and their former masters, 
and to assure freedmen that they must labor for the 
support of themselves and their families, but are 
free to make their own bargains, and that the 
government will protect but not support them. He 
makes no reference to the Emancipation Proclama- 
ion. 

, The subscriptions to the U. S. 7-30 loan last week 
were $40,387,100, of which over $8,000,000 were re- 
ceived in a single day, the 6th inst. The first recep- 
tion of the news of the President’s assassination in 
Europe caused, as was natural, a decline in America 
securities, but at home, even the shock which that 
event produced scarcely interrupted, and has not at 
all lessened the subscriptions to this loan, the only 
one now remaining in the market. 

A National Bank has been established in Rich- 
mond, Va., and has been designated asa govern- 
ment depository. 

The Secretary of War, on the 7th inst., issued an 
order that all prisoners of war, except officers 
above the rank of Colonel, who before the capture 
of Richmond signified their desire to take the oath 
of allegiance and their unwillingness to be ex- 
changed, be forthwith released on taking said oath, 
and furnished transportation to their homes. Fur- 
ther orders will be issued with respect to others. 
Records are to be kept of those thus released. 
Large numbers of the prisoners at different points are 
understood to bave previously applied for permis- 
sion to take the oath. 

All the rebel forces in Florida, commanded by 
Gen. Jones, are understood to have surrendered on 
the 25th ult., to Gen. Vogdes. Those. in Arkansas, 





under command of Jefferson Thompson, surrendered 


on the 2d inst. Gen. Meredith, commanding in 
western Kentucky, has summoned all armed bands 
of rebels in that region to give themselves up before 
the 20th inst., otherwise they will be regarded as 
outlaws. Some communications have passed be- 
tween Gen. Kirby Smith, the commander of the 
main rebel army west of the Mississippi, and Gen. 
Pope, which indicated the probability of the sur- 
render of that force upon the terms granted to 
Gen. Lee, but we have as yet no account that the 
proceeding has been consummated. Gen. Taylor has 
surrendered his forces in Alabama and Mississippi, 


on those terms. An armistice is said to have been 
arranged on the 28th ult., between Gen. Dana and 
the rebel Gen. Hodge in Mississippi, but it was to 
end on the 3d inst. The process of paroling John- 


ston’s army was commenced at Greensboro’ about 
the Ist inst. Gen. Johnston issued a farewell order 


to his troops on the 2d, exhorting them to observe 
faithfully the terms agreed upon, and to conduct 


themselves as good and peaceful citizens at their 
homes. Some of the men, who departed without 
delivering up their arms, are said to be plundering 
tbe country through which they pass. Z.B Vance 
the late rebel Governor of North Carolina, has is- 
sued a proclamation, assuming still to act as the 
Executive of the State, commanding all such persons 


to abstain from lawless acts, appealing to all good 
citizens to remain at home, and to all soldiers of 
the State to retire quietly to their homes and exert 
themselves in preserving order; and also appealing 
to North Carolina soldiers, whether surrendered or 
paroled or otherwise, to unite in sufficient numbers 


in the various counties, under the superintendence 
of the civil magistrates, to stop any lawless bodies 
of men committing depredations upon peaceable 
citizens, assuring them that this will be no violation 
of their parole. The pretensions of Vance to exercise 


any authority are repudiated by some of the most ear- 


nest Union men in the State. The right wing of 
Gen. Sherman’s army, composed of the 15th and 
17th Corps, under Gen Howard, arrived at Peters- 
burg, Va., on the 6th inst., having marched thither 
from Raleigh in about 54 days. They are under 
orders to proceed to Richmond, whither the left 
wing under Gen. Slocum is also ordered. 

Arrangements are understood to be in progress for 
a speedy reduction of the army, and for the dis- 
mantling of most of the forts around Washington. 

Gov. A. J. Smith occupied Montgomery, Ala., on 
the 25th ult., and Gen. Steele occupied Selma on 
the 27th. 

It is reported that Jefferson Davis was at Powel- 
ton, Hancock county, Ga., on the 5th inst. General 
Wilson had printed handbills announcing the re- 
ward for his capture, and scattered them through the 
country. 

President Johnson has issued a proclamation set- 
ting forth that as armed resistance to the government 
ia certain States is virtually at an end, and its lead- 
ers fugitives or captives, but some armed cruisers 
are understood still to be infesting the high seas, or 
preparing to destroy U. S. vessels, all naval, mili- 
tary and civil officers of the United States are eh- 


joined to endeavor, by all lawful means, to arrest 


the said cruisers, and bring them into a port of the 
United States ; and further declaring that if after 
the publication of this proclamttion in foreign coun- 
tries, hospitality is extended to such cruisers in 
their ports, the government will deem itself justified 
in refusing hospitality to the public vessels of such 
nation in ports of the United States, and in adopting 
such measures a8 may be deemed advisable to vin- 
dicate the national sovereignty. 
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